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OUR LIVESTOCK NEED YOUR HELP 


b Since early in this century American railroads have 
been required by federal law to unload livestock 
which they were carrying at least every 28 hours for 
rest, water and feeding. In unusual circumstances the 
period could be extended to not more than 36 hours. 

But over the last quarter of a century a far higher 
percentage of livestock has been transported by truck 
than by rail—and since the so-called “28 Hour Law” 
was adopted in 1906, trucks were not included as a 
carrier. Worse still, the law has never been amended 
to cover livestock shipped by truck—although The 
American Humane Association has on several occa- 
sions in the past sponsored such legislation. 

Recently, at the request of the AHA, Congressman 
G. William Whitehurst of Virginia has introduced 
H.R. 9200 which would amend the “28 Hour Law” to 
require the “owner or operator of a motor vehicle 
carrying or transporting cattle, sheep, swine or other 
animals from one State or the District of Columbia 
into or through another State or the District of Co- 
lumbia” to unload, rest, water and feed his animal 
cargo just as the railroads have been doing for the last 
65 years. 

To safeguard all animals transported in interstate 
commerce it is imperative that this amendment be 
adopted. If you support this belief, please write to 
The Honorable G. William Whitehurst, 424 Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515, and 
tell him so. Your letters will help enact a long-needed 
piece of legislation to protect thousands of animals 
annually from suffering. 

C.E.B. 
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Guy W. Mann receives the 


Anna Harris Smith Award at the 


ANIMAL FRIENDS SUMMER SCHOOL 


by Richard W. Bryant 


b& Before an estimated four hundred parents, chil- 
dren and other interested people, Dr. Carlton E. 
Buttrick presented the Anna Harris Smith Award to 
the Summer School’s director Guy W. Mann, on “Par- 
ents’ Day,” for outstanding work in the field of hu- 
mane education and livestock conservation. It is the 
highest award the League can give. 

The award is a fitting tribute to the eighteen dedi- 
cated years Mr. Mann has spent at the School, the last 
eight years of which were served in the capacity of 
Summer School Director. Mr. Mann will retire in De- 
cember of this year from the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston where he also serves as Director of the Live- 
stock Conservation Department. 

As trustee of the Baxendale Memorial Foundation, 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston sponsors the 
Animal Friends Summer School which just completed 
its twenty-second season in Cataumet on Cape Cod. 

This is the fourth year that the school has had to 
conduct double sessions in order to accomodate a 
record number of students. This season we had 156 
youngsters enrolled and we had to turn away nearly 
fifty more. 

Again this summer the object of the School was to 
“stimulate the children’s thoughts and deeds to appre- 
ciate, enjoy and increase their knowledge and under- 


standing of animal life.” Among the wide variety of pets at summer school were 
The daily schedule began by raising the flag, saying two domestic geese. es 
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the Pledge of Allegiance and singing “God Bless Ame- 
rica” as the children stood in a “friendship circle” 
around the flag pole. This was followed by an as- 
sembly which included songs such as “Erie Canal,” 
“Rocka My Soul,” and “Sweet Rosie O’Grady.” 

The next item on the schedule was “Show and 


Tell,’ an educational experience for young and old 
alike. This is when four students each day would 
stand up in front of the assembly and show his or her 
pet and tell the group something about it. A variety 
of pets were exhibited including cats, dogs, alligators, 
ducks, rabbits, gerbils, hamsters, toads, turtles and 
chickens. ‘ 

Our very competent instructors taught a variety of 
group classes this season. Included were Basketry, 
Care of Pet Animals, Copper Crafts, Copper Enamel- 
ing, Dog Obedience Training, Hydrocal, Macramae, 
Nature and Woodworking. 

The Woodworking Class had a very interesting 
project this season. Instead of making small bird 
houses, each child constructed a Wood Duck nesting 
box. The building of these nesting boxes was an im- 
portant conservation activity since the ducks usually 
use tree cavities for nests and these are very limited in 
some areas. The boxes, carefully placed in areas where 
there are few trees of this type, will induce the ducks 
to nest there. They are usually placed in marsh areas, 
swamps, cranberry bogs, etc. The completed boxes 
were given to Mr. Richard Turner of the Massachu- 
setts Division of Fisheries and Game, who will take 
charge of placing the nesting boxes in the appropriate 
areas. 

Between classes the children enjoyed a milk break 
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Miss Cindy Beal (center) instructs 

Allan Macurdy in the art of copper 

craft as other members of the class 
work on their individual projects. 


and a short group discussion or activity. One activity 
that was of particular interest to all was a “hare and 
tortoise’ race, except that we had to substitute a turtle 
for the tortoise. The hare won both races in the morn- 
ing, and the turtle won in the afternoon; thus the 
children are still trying to decide if Aesop was trying 
to make a point. 

The youngsters were very surprised when Jim Ca- 
tusi of the program “Sesame Street” dropped in with a 
few friends to entertain the group. The entire school 
was particularly impressed with the song Jim and his 
friends wrote about the Animal Friends Summer 
School. We plan to adopt it as our school song. 

We had a number of fine lecturers visit us this sea- 
son during our “Special Events” period. Colonel Eu- 
gene S. Clark, a noted marine biologist from Sand- 
wich, visited us again this year and presented an 
informative color slide lecture of marine life, featur- 
ing almost exclusively underwater photography. Mr. 
Richard Turner talked with the children about the 
plight of the Wood Ducks, and also showed a film 
about ducks native to Massachusetts. Mr. William 
Thomas of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, brought two 
sheep to the School, which he sheared for the children, 
and then gave a very interesting talk about wool and 
its uses today. The children also listened to Mr. Don- 
ald Westover, of the League’s Cape Cod branch shel- 
ter in Brewster, speak about some of the experiences 
he has had in dealing with various animals during 
rescue operations. Don also brought two orphaned 
baby raccoons with him which he is keeping until 
they are old enough to take care of themselves. Dr. 


(Continued on next page) 


Stanley O. Travis, a veterinarian at the League’s 
Clinic in Boston, gave a very informative talk about 
the Clinic’s operation and the veterinary services it 
provides for our clients. The youngsters were also very 
interested in the variety of x-rays Dr. Travis brought 
with him. Mark Hopf, one of the instructors, also 
gave a very fine talk on scuba diving, using all his 
equipment in his demonstration. 

At closing day exercises on Saturday, July 31st, par- 
ents and friends gathered to watch the youngsters 
demonstrate what they had learned during the two- 
week session. The children received certificates of at- 
tendance after finishing their demonstrations. 

Annually the director and teachers select a student 
to receive the Walter J. Dethloff Award which is 
“given in memory of Walter J. Dethloff, former Presi- 
dent of the Animal Rescue League of Boston and 
originator of the idea of the Baxendale Memorial 


Foundation’s Animal Friends Summer School for 
Children, and is presented to that child who, in the 
opinion of the teachers, best exemplifies those quali- 
ties of sincerity, helpfulness, consideration, and inter- 
est in and devotion to animals.” This year the staff 
decided to give an award to a student in each session, 
rather than to just one student. But when all the 
votes were in, it was obvious that we were going to 
have to give three awards this year. The morning 
recipient was Allan Macurdy, and the two dead- 
locked vote recipients in the afternoon session were 
Thomas Chisholm and Ronald Downing. 

Climaxing the day was the presentation of the 
School’s American flag to Mr. and Mrs. Mann follow- 
ing flag lowering ceremonies. Mark Hopf spoke in be- 
half of the youngsters and instructors, who wanted to 
give the Manns something to remember them and the 
school by, thinking the flag to be most appropriate. 
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Noel Roberts presents American Flag to Mr. and Mrs. Guy W. Mann as 
Mark Hopf (right) and Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick look on. 


MORE SUMMER SCHOOL PICTURES ON PAGES 13, 14 and 15 
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League President, Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, presents Anna Harris Smith Award 
to Guy W. Mann as Mrs. Mann looks on. 


GUY W. MANN RECEIVES 
ANNA HARRIS SMITH AWARD 


> Guy W. MANN of Lee, New Hampshire, Livestock 
Conservation Director of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, was presented the Anna Harris Smith 
Award on July 31 at the closing day ceremonies of the 
League’s annual Summer School for Children, which he 
has directed for the last eight years. Making the pres- 
entation of the League’s highest award was the 
Society’s President, Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, who said 
Mr. Mann was given the Award “for devoted service 
as the League’s Livestock Conservation Director for 
over seventeen years and his efforts to educate chil- 
dren and adults in the humane treatment, handling 
and understanding of all animal life as well as his 
service to the humane cause, both locally and nation- 
ally.” 

Mr. Mann, who will retire at the end of the year, 
has headed the League’s livestock conservation depart- 
ment since June, 1954. A graduate of the University 
of New Hampshire with a B.S. degree in agriculture, 
Mr. Mann did graduate work at Boston University, 
Cornell and Colorado A & M College. Prior to join- 


@i: the League’s staff he had served as a 4-H County 
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Agent in New Hampshire. 

Through the years Mr. Mann’s work in the hu- 
mane, livestock and educational fields has won for 
him a host of friends and his efforts have received 
recognition, both regionally and nationally. In addi- 
tion to his post with the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, Mr. Mann also serves as a Director of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, a Director and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of New England Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
President of the New Hampshire S.P.C.A. and the 
newly-elected President of the New England Feder- 
ation of Humane Societies. 

In 1962 Mr. Mann was recognized by the Future 
Farmers of America as Honorary Bay State Farmer. 
Earlier this year Mr. Mann was presented the Youth 
Service Award by the University of New Hampshire 
Animal Industry Club whose Little Royal Livestock 
Show was dedicated to him, and in June he received a 
plaque from Livestock Conservation, Inc. for his ser- 
vice to that organization and the livestock industry in 
New England. 


Over 100 Children Enter 
PET SHOW 


on Cape 


Cod 


Judges Earl E. Wentzel and Arthur G. Slade examine class 
of kittens under six months of age. 


Second class winners in cat class were (left to right) Eileen 
Sprague, Pat Brown, Jenny Williams and Pamela Ward. 


& The Animal Friends Summer School annually 
holds a Children’s Pet Show. This year it took place 
at Nye Park in North Falmouth, on July 24th. 

Although an early morning rain threatened to can- 
cel the activities, it let up about a half an hour before 
“show time,” and by the time things got under way, 
there were over one hundred contestants and owners 
ready to go. 

Prior to the Pet Show, instructors at the School dis- 
cuss with the children the types of animals eligible for 
entry and go over the rules governing the Pet Show. It 
is stressed that judging will be based on condition, 
care of pet and “appeal,” rather than pedigree. 

In order to promote better pet care among the 
younger people in our society, we hope that the Pet 
Show acts as a stimulus for developing a sense of re- 
sponsibility and understanding of a pet’s needs, the 
pride of ownership and the development of a lasting 
mutual friendship. 

The judges were Earl E. Wentzel, Vice-President of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston, and Arthur G. 
Slade, Director of Operations at the League. They had 
a very difficult time choosing the winners: as a matter 
of fact, in one large class there were five youngsters 
who were so close to excellence in the care of their 
cats, that the judges picked one for first place and 
named the other four as tie for second. But the most 
dificult decision for the judges was to pick the “Best 
Pet In Show,” and there was not an adult at the Park 
who would have swapped places with them. 

All in all, it was quite a day for everyone, and we 
are all looking forward to next year’s show. 


Amy Eldridge proudly shows her parakeet, Noel, winner of 
miscellaneous pet class. 
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Micheal Horne and “Nipper” both smile at winning class Holly Eldridge’s crested chicken, Mop, took a second prize in 
award and then best-in-show. two-legged or less miscellaneous class. 


Laura Valeri proudly displays her guinea pig, George, who Donald Smith’s pet, Penny, was best tail-wagger in show and 
took second prize in four-footed miscellaneous class. also won second prize as most obedient dog. 


THE USE OF PETS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


by Thomas T. Becker 
Executive Director, The New York SP.C.C. 


Editor’s Note: The following is an address made by Mr. Becker 
at the League’s 1971 annual meeting. 


gw None of us, I’m sure, remains blissfully unaware 
of the many anxieties man suffers today. In our daily 
lives—no matter how cloistered—we cannot escape 
constant reminders of the widespread alienation in 
our society, particularly—and most distressingly— 
amongst our young people. 

Too often man is frustrated—lacks purpose—resists 
contact with reality—and is willing to withdraw into 
a world of fantasy. Too often he is lonely—lacking 
the human companionship he needs—and yet fearing 
to establish meaningful relationships with his fellow 
man. 

Despite our almost superabundance of material 
things—of luxuries which rapidly become __neces- 
sities—many of us are inwardly unhappy and despair- 
ing. 

In short, the emotional and mental health of man- 
kind is far below par. Our hospitals for the mentally 
ill are bulging at the seams; our psychiatrists are in 
short supply and in long demand. 

The problem is so tremendous and complex that it 
would be patently unrealistic to expect any single pat 
solution. There may be many. But any program 
which holds promise for improving our mental health 
deserves serious consideration. All possible palliatives 
must be explored. 

One comparatively new—relatively undeveloped, 
and—according to some—highly promising adjunct in 
the treatment of mental health disorders—particu- 
larly in children—is the pet. 

We may well ask whether there is any rational basis 
for this hope that the use of pets in the treatment of 
mental and emotional disorders in children will have 
a therapeutic effect? Or is this just a visionary dream? 

Aside from the very limited, but encouraging, use of 
this therapy during the past few years, we find strong 
suggestions of man’s psychological dependence upon 
nature—especially animals—in the history of his civ- 
ilization as a race and in the chronology of his growth 
and development as an individual person. 
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Photo by A. Rocco 


Mr. Thomas T. Becker 


Anthropologists have uncovered very ancient evi- 
dences of man’s early intimacy with the elements of 
his environment. We have learned that in the begin- 
ning he identified with and worshipped the inanimate 
forces of the universe; the trees, the streams, the 
mountains. As he developed his intellectual powers 
and gained the ability to be more imaginative, he 
saw divinity in the heavenly constellations—in the 
winds—and in fire. Still later he transferred his alle- 
giance from inanimate objects and forces to the ani- 
mate world—to the animal kingdom. In his imagina- 
tion he endowed animals with frightening powers. 
They became the objects of his worship. 

Eventually man domesticated animals. It is inter- 
esting that this is believed to have predated any evi- 
dent economic benefit to man. According to some, the 
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domestication of animals by man gave rise to a mu- 
tually beneficial relationship—wherein man supplied 
the material needs of his pet while the pet satisfied 
certain psychological needs of his master. 

While this relationship continued man did not feel 
alienated—either from himself or from the universe. 
But today our kinship with nature is dissolving. As 
the divorce becomes final, we find ourselves in a psy- 
chological no-man’s land. 

According to Dr. Boris M. Levinson, it is only by 
coming back to nature, by developing respect for life 
in all its manifestations,—that man can develop re- 
spect for himself. And—in the final analysis—it is 
only with self-respect that man can maintain good 
emotional and mental health and regain the serenity 
now sadly missing from so many lives. Dr. Levinson is 
a practicing psychologist, a Professor of Psychology at 
the Ferkauf Graduate School of Humanities and So- 
cial Sciences at Yeshiva University, and the author of 
Pet-Oriented Child Psychotherapy. 

A parallel can be drawn between the civilization of 
the human race and the maturation of the individual 
person. 

It is thought that a new-born infant does not differ- 
entiate between his inner sensations and outer reality. 
To himself, he is omnipotent—there is no difference 
between self and the world—they are a unity. 

But as the child develops and grows he begins to 
explore the world—initially by the sense of touch. He 
associates pleasantly soft touch sensations—as his 
mother’s cuddling—with security and love. 

While still under a year old the child begins to dis- 
tinguish reality from fantasy. Instinctively—to assist 
in bridging this gap—he acquires a treasured posses- 
sion—usually something soft like a piece of blanket or 
a soft toy—a Teddy Bear. Touching and contacting 
something warm, soft and cuddly satisfies some inner 
need. Psychologists tell us that this is quite normal 
and indicates that the child is beginning to recognize 
that he is mot omnipotent—that there is an outside 
world. The blanket—the toy—whatever he finds the 
needed security in—is known as a “transitional object.” 

As the child develops intellectually and emotion- 
ally, he cultivates other interests. His need for the 
“transitional object’ wanes—and eventually the ob- 
ject, whatever it may be, takes second place—for most 
of the time. 

However, on occasions after the transitional object 
has served its primary purpose, as when a crisis oc- 
curs or the child is subjected to emotional tension—he 
may return to it instinctively as a “defense against 
anxiety.”’ This is not abnormal. 

When this retreat continues beyond its normal 
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stage; when in later years the “transitional object” is 
used as an escape from the pressures of living, it may 
be considered a regressive manifestation of withdrawal. 

The pet can be a “transitional object’ and, in the 
opinion of Dr. Levinson, partial withdrawal—with- 
drawal from contact with humans to contact only 
with the pet—is preferable to a complete narcissistic 
withdrawal from the world of reality. 

This leads one to conjecture whether some dis- 
turbed people—long before the use of pets as thera- 
peutic agents was professionally recognized—were not 
practicing a “do-it-yourself” psychiatry—whether their 
attachments to their pets were not the buttresses 
which saved them from withdrawing entirely into 
themselves and shutting themselves off from the 
world. 

Therapists who have used animals in child psy- 
chotherapy report that children under treatment— 
particularly those with relationship problems—often 
first relate to the animal, and only later to their peers 
and to adults. Here, too, the pet is acting as a “transi- 
tional object’’—helping the patient cross the bridge to 
recovery. 

It may well be that—for some sick children—the 
pet will be the lodestar which will guide them back to 
normalcy. 

As Dr. Levinson states, “. . . pets sometimes repre- 
sent a half-way station on the road back to emotional 
well-being.” 

Time does not permit our discussing the techniques 
involved when the therapist includes pets in psy- 
chotherapy. 

In his book Dr. Levinson discusses them in some 
detail and—if any of you are inclined to pursue the 
subject further—I suggest that you consult it. He ap- 
praises the value of pets in facilitating the clinical 
assessment of the patient—the diagnosis. Here the pet 
makes a double contribution. His mere presence of- 
ten—in Dr. Levinson’s experience—helps to open the 
all important channels of communication between the 
patient and therapist. And the reaction of the patient 
to the pet can provide very illuminating clues to the 
therapist trained to recognize them. 

Dr. Levinson discusses the use of pets in the treat- 
ment process. Here the pet’s role varies with the kind 
of animal used and the setting in which it is used. He 
includes some abbreviated case histories which illus- 
trate the use of his own pet dog as an “accessory” in 
treatment as well as the use of other pets—including 
the patient’s; in residential facilities—in the thera- 
pists office—and in the patient’s home. 

Dr. Levinson recognizes that there is much that we 
do not know about pet therapy. He stresses the need 
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for research to demonstrate what he obviously be- 
lieves—that with broader experience and increased 
knowledge—pets, properly and intelligently used— 
can make significant contributions toward the rehabil- 
itation of disturbed children and adults. 

Strangely to me, perhaps not so strangely to a her- 
petologist, the pets used in one of the few reported 
studies were snakes. 

However, there were practical reasons for choosing 
them rather than some other species. To quote from 
the report: 

“They ask nothing from the child. They are ex- 
tremely easy to keep in the classroom as they need 
food no more than once a week. They are very clean 

This experiment was conducted at the San Diego 
Children’s Home in California, and directed by Eu- 
gene M. Fowler, Coordinator of Special Educational 
Services. It involved a group of eight severely emotion- 
ally disturbed boys, ranging from nine to twelve years 
of age. 

Some of the youngsters were over-aggressive—others 
withdrawn; all had suffered from tremendous an- 
xieties and fears associated with school. The result 
was a resistance to learning which could not be ex- 
plained by intellectual, sensory, or health factors. 
Most of the boys had presented behavior problems in 
the classroom. The goal was to motivate the children 
to learn. 

Each child was given a snake which became his re- 
sponsibility. Limitations designed to protect the rep- 
tiles were clearly defined and enforced at all times. 
The children learned to accept them. The Project Di- 
rector reported that they learned to be fair, kind, and 
gentle to their pets. 

The children were scientifically rated for Pupil Ad- 
justment before and after the six-week period of the 
study. Dramatic improvements were found in most 
areas. Emotional Adjustment—Social Maturity—Emo- 
tional Security—and School Conduct—all improved. 
There was less Tendency ‘Toward Depression—less 
Tendency Toward Aggressive Behavior—and less Emo- 
tional Irritability. Academic achievement improved 
from two to four months during the six weeks. 

It was possible for one child to be returned to his 
home to live with his parents and attend a regular 
school at the end of the period. Three other boys 
who—when the study started—could not control their 
actions enough to attend a regular day school, were 
considered sufficiently improved to be admitted to a 
public elementary school at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. Initially they attended only one school period a 
day but the plan was to increase this gradually to full 
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attendance. 

The Project Director acknowledges in his report 
that the extent of the program is insufficient to justify 
any scientific conclusions. However, here again, the 
results of this isolated experiment are sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant further research in this area. 

Dr. Ethel Wolff, a clinical psychologist and Director 
of Education for the Women’s S.P.C.A. of Penna. 
recently conducted a survey of the use of animals in 
recognized psychiatric clinics for children in Penn- 
sylvania. She became interested because she has found 
her own pet dog to be a valuable assistant in her pro- 
fessional practice. Surprisingly, between one-third and 
one-half reported that they were using pets of one 
kind or another in psychotherapy. 

The American Humane Association then sponsored 
a comprehensive nationwide survey—which was di- 
rected by Dr. Wolff. Six hundred institutions were in- 
vited to participate and 267 did so. This response of 
42%, is gratifying for I am told that an 8% to 10% 
response is considered good. 

The returns varied widely. Almost every variety of 
small animal was used—as well as farm animals— 
caged and non-caged birds—reptiles—fish—etc. Some 
pets were used in the classrooms—others on wards—in 
patients’ rooms—in therapy rooms—and in waiting 
rooms. 

Not everyone replying was enthusiastic. Problems of 
hygiene—physical care of the animals, especially on 
week-ends, and abuse of the animals by children were 
amongst the negative reactions. Yet even amongst 
many of these were underlying positive reactions— 
recognitions of the potential of pet therapy—provided 
solutions can be found for the problems mentioned. 

Many advantages were reported. Several saw the pet 
as the very important “transitional object’ to which 
the children could relate before they were well 
enough to relate to their peers or to adults. 

One reply quoted in Dr. Wolff's report intrigued 
me: “We do not ‘use’ animals—we enjoy them.” 

Dr. Wolff interprets the admission that animals 
sometimes are mistreated as an appeal for help. She 
sees the role of the animal protective agency as the 
provider of that help. Eighty percent of the in- 
stitutions using animals reported that they had no 
contact with their local humane society. It was not 
recognized by them as a “helping agency.’”’ There is a 
lesson to be learned here. 

So many of those replying to the survey requested a 
report of the findings that arrangements have been 
made for the use of the computer center at Swarth- 
more College to analyze the returns. An eminent child 
psychiatrist, Dr. Regina M. Fitti, Chief Child Psy- 
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chiatrist, Mental Health and Child Guidance Clinic, 
Media, Penna., has been engaged to assist in inter- 
preting the data and preparing the report. 

The American Humane Association Report will 
come with good credentials and should be scien- 
tifically acceptable. It should provide an entree for 
animal welfare agencies into the treatment facilities. 

We have been talking about a new area in psy- 
chotherapy. Research into the use of animals for the 


benefit of disturbed people will expand—and I think 
we should encourage it. I cannot speak for the snake, 
but I'll go far enough out on the limb to say that I 
think nothing could make a dog happier than to 
know that he had contributed to the lessening of his 
master’s emotional tensions and distress. 

The job of the animal welfare agency will be to see 
to it that he can do so without being exposed to abuse 
and neglect. 


League President, Dr. Carlton E. But- 
trick, congratulates the three winners 
of the Walter J. Dethloff Award, Allan 
Macurdy of North Falmouth and Fair- 
haven, N.J., Ronald Downing of Buz- 
zards Bay, and Thomas A. Chisholm, 
Jr. of Cataumet and Rolla, Missouri. 
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New Bedford Standard-Times photo by Edward 
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Scott Buttrick (left) of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, offers contented collie Lassie a 
drink of water under watchful eyes of 
brothers Jeffrey and Richard. Boys are 
grandsons of League President Dr. 
Carlton E. and Mrs. Buttrick. 
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Mrs. Guy W. Mann discusses local marine life with an Richard Bryant shows a class in pet care the proper way 


4 
attentive nature class to clean a dog’s ear. 
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Miss Gail Farr instructs a fascinated young lady in the art On closing TEP Mark Hopf has three PET ram the wood- 


of basket weaving. working class tell how they made wood duck nesting boxes. 
Miss Mary Ann Morrill gives a few hints to boys and girls Dogs at a sit position in one of the dog obedience classes 


in one of her hydrocal classes. watched over vr by instructor, Roger Mee a ee 


Summer School Staff. Front, Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, Miss Lisa Kenney, Guy W. Mann, Miss Cindy Beal, Mrs. Mann, 
Miss Gail Farr. Rear, Roger Van Teyens, Richard Bryant, Mark Hopf, and Miss Mary Ann Morrill. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will kindly 
remember that the corporate 
title of our society is ‘Animal 
Rescue League of Boston’’; 
that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 
connection with any other 


similar society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
follows: 


I give to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, the sum of 

dollars (or if prop- 
erty, describe the property). 
The League’s address is: Cor- 
ner Tremont and Arlington 
Streets, Boston, Mass. 02116. 
Information will be given 


gladly. 
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Two year old Duncan MacRae, son of Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth MacRae of North Falmouth and Shrewsbury, came to the Pet 


Show prepared for rain. Here he shelters “Kinx” a friend’s miniature poodle. 


